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Three anniversaries fall within 
this month, which this year have 
a special meaning. It is fifty 
years since Tchaikovsky met his 
tragic death, twenty-six since the 
Soviet Government came to power 
in Russia, and exactly a quarter 
of a century since World War No. 1 
came to an end. 


Tchaikovsky’s lovely melodies have 
been the gateway through which tens 
of thousands of our people have passed 
to an appreciation of classical music. 
Many of them had had to wait for this 
war and the employment it brought 
with it before they had enough money 
to spend on recreation to go to a 
concert. 


But if war introduced our people to 
a wider cultural life only peace can 
provide them with sufficient leisure to 
enjoy it. That is a thought that will 
be in many minds on Armistice Day. 


How this aim—essential to the Four 
Freedoms—may be achieved is less 
clear than the idea. Here something 
may be learnt from the Soviet way of 
life. 


In this issue Shostakovitch pays a 
tribute to Tchaikovsky. Compare the 
lives of these two men. 


Tchaikovsky existing on the whim of a 
private benefactor and with a very limited 
audience: Shostakovitch strengthened and 
encouraged by the knowledge that he has 
not only the support of his country’s 
Government but of a whole people who 
consider his talent a national asset and take 
a personal interest in its development. 


This attitude towards the creative 
artist is deeply appealing to the young 
writer and admiration for the system 
which produced it is the main spring 
of many early efforts of expression— 
as it is of the young merchant seaman’s 
story which we publish in this issue. 


Twenty-six years of Soviet Power 
and all that Tchaikovsky symbolises to 
the ordinary man will have a orofound 
effect on the peace-—as it is having a 
profound effect on the war. 


That is where 1943 differs from 1918. 
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Notes and Comments 


Argentina : 
Robert Sherwood 


and the Lunts 


‘© The police campaign decreed by the 
Government for the extermination of Com- 
munism throughout Argentina is proceeding 
with ever increasing fury and has been 
applied even to the arts. The Argentine 
painter Senor Antonio Berni, who won this 
year’s National Prize for painting, the 
highest Argentine award, was prohibited 
from receiving the prize. 

“4 picture by Senor Berni was removed 
from the Municipal Museum -of Fine Arts 
on the ground that both he and his pictures 
are Communist. Moreover, the curator of the 
museum, Senor Luis Falcini has been 
dismissed from his post by General Pertine, 
Mayor of Buenos Aires because several 
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Books reviewed and advertised 


years ago Senor Falcini painted a picture 
for the premises of a workers’ organisation 
showing a man saluting with upraised arm 
and clenched fist. Senor Falcini is reliably 
reported to be not a Communist but a man 
of democratic ideas. 

“General Gilbert, the Minister of the 
Interior, has prohibited the public exhibition 


of ‘ The Edge of: Darkness, an anti-Nazi 
film produced by Warner Brothers which 


deals with life in occupied territory.” 
- Times, 27/9/43. 


Probably few of our readers saw the 
above quotation in the Times. Probably 
of those few that did, not one gave it 
more than a passing thought, so 
humdrum has violence and the viola- 
tion of intellectual integrity become. 
It is interesting to note that the 


loudest protestations that art has noth- 


ing to do’ with politics come from. the 
extreme Right. Yet as soon as they 
achieve power, one of their first actions 
is to destroy the freedom of the artist. 

To make a stand for freedom is 
political; to serve the reactionaries cap- 
in-hand is non-political ! 

Most pitiful of all are the ‘‘liberals”’ 
who attempt to remain neutral. They 
perish without the satisfaction of mak- 
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ing a struggle and their liberalism goes 
with them, snuffed out by a bullet or 
denied in snivelling obeisance to their 
new masters. 

The implications of the fight against 
fascism are now so clear that any artist 
who stands aside can no longer be 
considered an honest doubter but as 


one who has,come down on the side of 
““the'enemy. For to learn the truth anid 


still to stand aside is to weaken our 
forces deliberately. 


SHERWOOD AND THE -LUNTS. 


Robert E. Sherwood is not an artist 
who stands aside. For him this is ‘‘ the 
most tremendous moment in the history 
of the world.” 

It is therefore all the more regrettable 
that this eminent American playwright 
and that fine acting team Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne should have 
acquiesed in a piece of commercial 
cynicism that has probably never been 
paralleled in this country. 

Shortly after the U.S.S.R. was 
forced to attack Finland, Robert Sher- 
wood wrote a play of which Theatre 


_ Arts Monthly wrote: 


“Avoiding the theatricalisms and the 


obvious ‘big’ scenes which the lurid — 
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qualities of the situation suggest he has 
not only painted Finlands “passion”? 
but made its world-wide implications 
clear.” 

The play, entitled ‘‘ There Shall Be 
No Night,” was produced -in New 
York in March, 1940, with the Lunts 
in the leading roles.” 


CONTROVERSY 


Immediately it became the centre of 
controversy. Every Anti-Soviet element 
made it a rallying ground, seized upon 
its message to poison still further the 
already difficult relations which existed 
between America and the Soviet Union. 

It is a reasonable assumption that, 
like so many-other people, Mr. Sher- 
wood was mistaken about the game 
‘* poor little’ Finland was playing at 

‘the behest of Berlin. 

The very short time which elapsed 
between the beginning of hostilities and 
the appearance of the play also argues 
that it was written in the heat of sudden 
conviction. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Sherwood’s past achievements and 
his own published statements make this 
assumption the only possible one. For, 
presenting books, plays, and radio to 
whoever cares: to have them, Mr. 
Sherwood writes, ‘“‘. . . the theatre is 
still the best possible place in which to 
express my most profound convictions.” 

The function of the theatre, he says, 
is ‘‘ to awaken the king that dwells in 
every humble man... .” , 

‘“*A great play, then, is a great 
inspiration and its performance is a 
kind of revivalist meeting.” 

‘* The theatre is the spiritual home 
of one who is barred from the church 
by distaste for dogma but who still 
requires and demands expression of 
great faith.” 

This is not the attitude of a hack but 
of a playwright who feels deeply the 
responsibility of his craft. 


SHOCK 


It was therefore with a sense of shock 
that we read in the Daily Express of 
28/9/43: 

“© Two of America’s most famous players, 
Miss Lynn Fontanne and her husband, Mr. 
Alfred Lunt, arrived in London last night 
to appear in plays to be presented by 
H. M. Tennent, Lid. 

‘© Mr. Lunt told me (Ernest Betts) that 
one of these plays, ‘ There Shall Be No 
Night,’ by Robert Sherwood, dealing with 
the resistance of Greece to the Germans has 
run for two and a half years in America... . 

‘ ¢ Sherwood’s play greatly influenced 
opinion against the Nazis in America,’” 
said Alfred Lunt, ‘ and swung round the 
Isolationists.’ ”’ 


QUESTION 


It-is fair to ask Mr. Lunt exactly 
what Isolationists ‘‘ There Shall Be No 
Night ” ‘‘ swung round ” ? 

Exactly how did the play ‘‘ influence 
opinion against the Nazis,” when its 
message was used by every ‘‘ America 
First ”? member, reactionary, pro-Nazi 
and plain fifth columnist to rot the 
basis of anti-Nazi resistance—the unity 
of the world democratic forces ? 

The smooth answer that the play is 
now set in Greece just will not do. For 
are we then to see Greeks who have 
fought back under the heel of the Nazi 
invader, been tortured and seen their 
children wither with starvation, repre- 
sented by the Lunts with the same 
words, gestures, intonations and moves 
with which they once so tellingly 
pleaded the cause of the Fascist Finns ? 

We cannot believe this distinguished 
duo really think that the bravery of 
our Greek ally and the Jackal cunning 
of our enemy Finland are identical ! 


CYNICISM 


. We welcome the sincere playwright, 
Robert Sherwood, and will give him 
our whole-hearted support to create the 
kind of theatre he says he stands for. 


We will judge him, howéver, by his 
actions, not by his words. 

Mr. Sherwood cannot have it both 
ways. Either he wrote ‘‘ There Shall 
Be No Night ” in all mistaken sincerity, 
or to pander to the outcry against the 
Soviet Union stirred up by the Hearst 
Press and unsavoury political elements. 

Either way its place now is in the 
ashcan. 

And the Lunts, who have within 
their keeping an exquisite talent, have 
no right to debase this talent with such 
cynicism. 

Not least regrettable is that H. M. 
Tennent, Ltd., a management which 
has been in the forefront in raising the 
standard of the London Theatre, should 
be the one to sponsor the whole 
unpleasant business. 

We had hoped that the day was past 
when we might write of the West End 
as Mr. Sherwood did of New. York’s 
street of broken dreams (incidentally 
at a time when ‘“‘ There Shall Be No 
Night ” was doing capacity business). 

*“* When I look at the prospect of Broad- 
way, and at the Broadway barons and the 
Broadway critics, I cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that Iam in a lousy business and I 


feel unclean.” 


The Grasshopper Mind 


you know the man with a ‘* Grasshopper Mind ” as 
well as you know yourself. His mind nibbles at 
everything and masters nothing. 


At home in the evening he tunes in the wireless—gets 
tired of it—then glances through a magazine—can’t get 
interested. Finally, unable to concentrate on anything, 
he either goes to the pictures or falls asleep in his chair. 
At the office he always takes up the easiest thing first, 
puts it down when it gets hard and starts something else. 
Jumps from one thing to another all the time. 
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There are thousands of these people with ‘‘ Grasshopper 
Minds ” in the world. In fact, they are the very people 
who do the world’s most tiresome tasks—and get but a 
pittance for their work. They do the world’s clerical 
work and the routine drudgery. Day after day, year after 
year—endlessly—they hang on to the jobs that are 
smallest-salaried, longest-houred, least interesting and 
poorest-futured ! 


What is Holding You Back ? 


If you have a ‘‘ Grasshopper Mind” you know that 
this is ‘rue. And you know why it is true. Even the 
blazing sun can’t burn a hole in a piece of tissue paper 
unless its rays are focused and concentrated on one spot! 
A mind that balks at sticking to one thing for more than 
a few minutes surely cannot be depended upon to gét 
you anywhere in your years of life ! 

The tragedy of it’ all is this: you know that you have 
within you the intelligence, the earnestness and the 
ability that can take you right to the high place you want 
to reach in life! What is wrong? What’s holding you 
back ? Just one fact—one scientific fact. That is all. 
Because, as Science says, you are using only one-tenth 
of your real brain-power ! 


What Can You Do About It ? 


That is the question you are asking yourself. Here is 
the answer. 


PELMANISM 
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Take up Pelmanism now! A course of Pelmanism 
brings out the mind’s latent powers and develops them 
to the highest point of efficiency. It banishes such weakness 
to the highest point of efficiency. It banishes such 
weaknesses and defects.as Mind Wandering, Tnferiority 
and Indecision which interfere with the effective working 
powers of the mind, and in their place develops strong, 
positive, vital qualities such as Optimism, Concentration, 
and Reliability, all qualities of the utmost value in any 
walk of life. { 


The Pelman Course is fully described in a book entitled 
‘* The Science of Success.’’ The Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little time; you can enrol 
on the most convenient terms. The book will be sent to 
you, gratis, and post free, on application to:— 
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(Established over 40 years) 


159 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, 
W.C.1 


Readers who can call at the Institute will be welcomed. The 
Director of Instruction will be pleased to have a talk with them 
and no fee will be charged for the advice. 


POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 
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Tehaikowsky by Dmitri Shostakovitch 


This article was specially written by Dmitri Shostakovitch for the London Philharmonic Orchestra’s 


performances in commemoration of ‘the fiftieth anniversary of Tchaikovsky’s. death. 


AMONG THE GREAT MUSICIANS WHO ARE 
forever inscribed in the historic book 
of Russian art, there are not many 
whose work has given such joy and 


earned such warm and tender love’ 


among the nations of the world as has 
that of Tchaikovsky. I would dwell on 
the recognition, respect and rapture 
which are naturally evoked in every- 
one’s soul by Tchaikovsky’s music. 
Above all, I would like to emphasise 
the warm and tender love which 
reaches the innermost heart of man’s 
spiritual world. This music, most 
profound and intimate in expression, 
engenders correspondingly profound 
and intimate emotions in the heart of 
the listener. 

Whether we hear his first Symphony, 
so fascinating in its water-colour mel- 
lowness, or his tragic, Shakespearean- 
like Sixth; whether it is the nocturnal 
fourth-scene of Pique Dame which rises 
before us, or the lyrical drama of 
‘Tatyana’s famous letter scene in Eugene 
Onegin—in ,our consciousness springs 
the involuntary and inevitable thought: 
‘Why! this music is written about 
each and every one of us!” And this 
is indeed sé. That much talked-of 
subjectivism of, Tchaikovsky’s music— 
how little it really has in common 
with any Byronic romanticist -who 
renounces the world and retires in 
seclusion and solitude! It was not 
without reason that the composer once 
let drop that pregnant phrase that he 
strove to write music about himself 
and people like him. 

In this irresistible desire to mingle 
—through his art—with the spiritual 
world of thousands and thousands of 
ordinary people lies the secret of the 
popularity of his inspired music. It 
wields direct and infallible action. I 
recall my own youth. In those days 
there was in Russian music no artist 
nearer and dearer or more beloved by 
me than Tchaikovsky. In the whole 
world of music, too, there are very few 
to match him as far as I am concerned. 
In later years, when the range of my 
musical conceptions broadened, when 
the multiform features of past and 
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present music unfolded before me, I 
heard Bach, Beethoven and Mahler 
with new ears; I pay due tribute to 
Stravinsky. But to-day, too, in my 
heart, as man and musician, Tchai- 
kovsky holds his own singular’ place. 
Like any other person—especially when 
reared in the spirit of Russian culture 
—TI sense in this comnoser a particle of 
my own being. 

I recall May of 1940—almost the last 
peaceful Spring in my country. To- 
gether with all cultured mankind the 
Soviet Union marked the centenary of 
Tchaikovsky’s birth. At that time, I 
felt positively the true scope of the 
immense popularity of this composer, 
the love which even his name alone 
sufficed to evoke among the whole of 
our people. 

It was not only that every Soviet 
Opera house considered it its moral 
and creative duty to comunemorace this 
date by a new production of a Tchai- 
kovsky opera or ballet; that symphony 
orchestras dedicated to his works 
imposing cycles of concerts at which 
were rerformed his symphonies, all his: 
overtures, all his suites, all his concertos, 
etc.; that day and night Tchaikovsky’s 
music sounded over the wireless, per- 
formed by the best executants of the 
country; that publishers put out 
numerous musicological researches on 
Tchaikovsky’s works, scientific and 
popular editions of his biography, 
nyimerous new printings of his works; 
that the town of Botkins where the 
great composer was born was renamed 
after him, as was also the famous newly- 
built concert hall in Moscow—it was 
much more than this, and yet it seemed 
all too little. 

It was the manner in which those 
same plain and ordinary people spoke 
of Tchaikovsky at that time, those 
people whom that. remarkable Russian 
musician expressed in music throughout 
his life. It was natural that the subjects 
of discussion and conversation were not 
confined to the musical splere alone, 
but also embraced the composer’s fate 
and life, which ended so prematurely 
and tragically. The thoughts of many 


turned involuntarily to another day of 
mourning in the history of Russian art 
—that fatal day of January, 1837, when 
Russia lost Pushkin. 

This comparison was not dictated by- 
any outward similarity of events— 
everything here was different—but it 
was the identity of emotions they 
evoked. The history of art knows no 
small number of deaths, calamities 
which shake the whole world with their 
suddenness and tragic futility. Thus 
died Raphael, Mozart and Byron... 
thus died Pushkin and Tchaikovsky. . 

But there was something more in 
their death. It was not merely mighty 
geniuses who had gone from this 
world, but those who were ever so near 
and intimate, ever so dear to our 
hearts. This is that feeling of bereave- 
ment experienced at the loss of one’s 
childhood friend, one’s sweetheart, or 
one’s mother. 

More than a hundred years ago, 
Tyutchev dedicated to Pushkin some 
wonderful lines where love and worship 
mingle with the bitter grief of recent 
bereavement: 

“© Thee, as One’s first love 
Russia’s heart will ne’er forget.” 

And furthering Tyutchev’s thought 
one could say that Tchaikovsky became 
Russia’s ‘* second love.” Is there any- 
thing surprising in this ? Innumerable 
threads bind Tchaikovsky and Russia, 
with the Russian people, with Russian | 
culture, and Russian nature. And not 
only in such pages of his music as, say, 


-the finales to his Second and Fourth 


Symphonies, where he turns directly to 
folklore. Like Pushkin, Tchaikovsky is 
a Russian artist, not only by nature but 
also by the very spirit of his art. 

The Russian critic, Belinsky, once 
termed Pushkin’s novel in verse, 
Eugene Onegin, an encyclopedia of the 
life of the Russian people. Tchai- 
kovsky’s creative heritage is also such 
an encyclopedia. With astonishing 
vocal lyricism and matchless vigour his 
symphonies and quartets, his Onegin 
and Pique Dame, unfold the many-sided 
soul of the Russian. 


Torchbearer of Pushkin’s and 


Glinka’s ideals, Tchaikovsky opened a 
new and magnificent page in Russian, 
and world, musical art. I refer to 
psychological realism; to that profound 
depth and truth with which Tchai- 
kovsky portrayed the spiritual world of 
_ people who became the object of his 
creative endeavours. = 

Musicologists have long and _ stub- 
bornly debated whether Tchaikovsky’s 
_ Tatyana in Onegin is or is not Push- 
kin’s. But probably nearest of all to the 
truth is the modern Russian authority 
and writer on music, Igor Glebov, who, 
in his Symphonic Studies, said, ‘‘ But isn’t 
it all the same ? In this music theré lives 
a Russian girl in that radiant and 
joyful period’of her maidenhood, when 
at any moment she is destined to cross 
that terrifying threshold of human life; 
when she is to make that sweet ‘and 
timorous step into womanhood. She 
seeks to know who is to be the choice. 
She awaits him. Here, it would seem, is 
simple psychological fact. Ponder on 
its simplicity, and you will discover its 
profound depth and majesty.” 

As he~depicted his Tatyana, as he 
depicted Lisa in Pique Dame, and 
Kuma in The Enchantress, so Tchai- 
kovsky knew and loved the whole 
Russian people. He was able to fathom 


the uttermost depths of the psychology 


of the Russian individual, he could 
suffer with his sorrows, be glad at his 
joys, aspire with him to that faraway 
happiness beckoning somewhere in the 
remote distance, and to those years 
which were still only an intangible, 
cherished dream. And therein lies the 
root of that greatly exaggerated pessi- 
mism, and that. high, noble and 
radiantly real optimism; Tchaikovsky’s 
genuine love of life. _ 

In a few week’s time, November 6th, 
it will be exactly fifty years since 
Tchaikovsky died. As never before is 
he and his wondrous music near and 
dear to every Russian during these 
stern days of war by the Soviet country 
against Hitlerite Germany. Searing. 
pain, furious hatred, and thirst for 
vengeance filled all Russian hearts 
when the Soviet Information Bureau 
published the news about the savage 
sacking by Hitler of Tchaikovsky’s 
dwellinghouse museum at Klin, where 
the great Russian musical genius com- 
posed his last masterpieces. 

Pride and joy fill the hearts of the 
Russian people when hearing the 
strains of Tchaikovsky’s music; for in 
this music we feel the greatness of our 
people. Again and yet again this music 
speaks to us and to thé whole world, 
speaks and says: ‘‘ Any people able to 
give birth to such profound and 
beautiful art is indeed unconquerable 
and immortal.” 


Boston’s | 
Modern Tea Party 


by f. i Frieze 


AN ATTEMPT TO TURN BACK THE CLOCK 
was recently made in Boston, Massa- 
chussetts, U.S.A., when the city council 
adopted a resolution urging the Mayor 
of the city to ban the showing of the 
film Mission to Moscow. 

Among the objections put forward 
to this film were: (1) it was not accurate 
historically; (2) it distorted truth with 
the ulterior motive of glorifying a 
dictatorship government; (3) that it 
was outright Communistic propa- 
ganda; (4) that it entirely ignored 
what had happened in Europe and 
Asia in the past decade; and (5) that 
Stalin was the greatest murderer the 
world has ever seen. 

Fortunately, the Mayor, Mr. Tobin, 
perhaps imbued. with the ‘‘ Spirit of 
1776,” refused to accept this blatant 
attempt to muzzle the screen and the 
film received its public showing accord- 
ingly. 

The Christian Science ~-Monitor, 
which is published in Boston, correctly 
summed up the situation when it com- 
mented, “‘. . . something more sinister than 
a loyalty. to historical truth motivates many 
of those who seek to ban this film from public 
view. Thousands of books, and 
pamphlets, and newspaper articles—yes, 
and movies in pre-Pearl Harbour times— 
of varying shades of political opinion, many 


frank propaganda and some made up of 


bald misrepresentations, have been published 
in the United States, but no attempt has been 
made to censor or to ban any of them, except 
in the case of a few films. Here religious 
rather than political prejudice has usually 
been the motivating influence.” 

This attempt to ban Mission to 
Moscow ‘is not surprising, for Boston, 
once the cradle of American Independ- 
ence, has tended in the past few years, 
to become the breeding ground of 
reaction. The ‘descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers have grown into 
stiff-necked Tories, and the influx over 
the past decade or so of American-Irish 
has brought with it clerical reactionary 
influences. The Radio Priest, Father 
Coughlin, America’s Oswald Moseley, 
found a big following here. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch gave a 
neat jibe on ‘‘ Boston’s fantastic ideas 
about censorship ” when it stated :— 

“The film can properly be called 
propaganda, but it’s propaganda for the 
United Nations and anti-fascist cause. 


This cause, and. the necessity for friendly 
relations with Russia, may need further 
explaining to the would-be Boston censors. 
The State Department will possibly wish 
to use Mr. Davies’s diplomatic talents for 
ths purpose. If so, we'll eagerly await his’ 
next book, ‘* Mission to Boston.” 


Evening 
~~ cc 
_ by Frances Moore 


The wet wind chases the clouds across the sky, 

the earth is sweet with the keen green smell of 
rain; 

I wish we walking together, you and J 

with the wind in our faces, over the moors 
again; . 

Shoulder to shoulder singing triumphant 
SONES, 

or matching our wits discussing the world 
and life; 

and pausing to kiss, wet-lipped, as that 
other day, 

Not I, a soldier’s wife, 

slipping out in this perfect dusk of wind and 
rain 

to post a letter. to you, so far away, 

lonely at heart and your strong body lame. 


TO - 4 Cc Puce 
RECORDS |” 


(Packing and Postage extra) 


TRC I: Internationale (in English), Choir and Band; 
' and Salute to Life (in English), Choir and Band. 
TRC 3: ‘‘ Here we Come ’’ (Unity Revue); and 
** The Blackout.’’ 
7: ‘‘ The Cutty Wren "’ (Medieval revolutionary 
song); and ‘‘ The People Sing.”’ (English songs 
. for two pianos). 
8: Two Negro Songs of Protest; and 
Two Songs by Aubrey Bowman. 
9: The Refugees (Song of Exiles from Nazidom); 
and ‘‘ The Peatbog Soldiers ’’ (Concentration 


Camp Song). 
Il: Say Good-bye, Now (Famous aria from 
: ‘‘Figaro’’); and ‘‘Two Spanish Songs”’’ 


(’Cello and Piano). 

12: ‘‘ A New World will be Born.’ (Michael Red- 
grave); and ‘‘Me Without You % (Alan Kane 
with Band). 

16; ‘‘ El Paso del Ebro '’ (Song of Spanish Civil 
War); and ‘‘ Three Seventeenth Century 
Catches.”’ are 

18: Tachanka and Kalinka. (Two songs by the 
Red Army). © 

19: Cossack Song (from ‘Virgin Soil Upturned’’); 
and “Border to Border’’ (Quiet Flows the 
Don). 

20: ‘‘A Hawk flew into the Sky’’ and ‘‘ The 
Mountain Ash.’’ (Two Songs by Red Army). 

21: Tractor Song (from ‘‘ The Rich Bride ’’); and 
Gay Girl Friends. (Two Red Army Songs). 

22:. Youth (Blanter); and 
Trepak (Ukrainian Bandura Orchestra.) 

The above records are still available from stock. Agents 
also for Decca and Brunswick Records. 


WORKERS’ MUSIC ASSN. 
9 Great Newport St., London, W.C.2 


Telephone : TEM 4620 


Behind the Play 


by Esther McCracken 


I SHALL NEVER ENTIRELY UNDERS1AND 
why, as a dramatist, you suddenly find 
yourself all agog to write a play about 
one particular thing, when what 
appeared to be equally good if not 
better material left you with no desire 
to at all. 

Exciting things happen to you per- 
sonally; people tell you incidents teem- 
ing with dramatic possibilities—‘*‘ You 
ought to write a play about that,” they 
say, and possibly you’ reply in the 
affirmative with as much enthusiasm 
as you can muster, but you know in your 
heart that you never will. 

T think it was in 1936 that I suddenly 
decided to find out for myself what 
unemployment really meant to the man 


Lullaby 
for Night Workers 


Patricia Galway 


Rest now. 

And clos¢ your eyes, 
Night-wearied eyes 
Envying our waking eyes. 


Rest now, 
And find no fearful dark, 


But silence in machineless solitude. 


Sleep now, 

O sleepless eyes 

With light beside you watching 
With a lover’s eyes: 


Sleep now, 
While stars are entering 


One by one, the golden crematorium 
Of the sun. 
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on the dole, and exactly what slum 
housing was really like. 

It was easier to decide to find out 
than actually to do so,’ but eventually 
I did find myself in the slums and near- 
slums as a rent collector for the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Housing Im- 
provement Trust, visiting roughly fifty 
families every week. 

The main object of this Trust was to 
prevent slums forming “where they 
could be avoided by careful adaptation 
of houses, and by equally careful 
management. Over 99 per cent. of our 
tenants were unemployed. 

We did possess one row of really bad 
slum houses, and, as I had asked to be 
given the worst collection, this row fell 
to me. During the two years that I 
worked for the Trust I was constantly 
being surprised, not at the filth in 
which people lived, but by the amazing 
degree of cleanliness that they achieved. 

I saw courage and good humour 
under circumstances where one would 
have thought them impossible. I saw 
kindness and generosity where it meant 
actual deprivation to the donor. I saw 
a child dying of malnutrition and was 
able to get her away into a special 
hospital where she gradually regained 
almost normal health. 

I saw men and women trying to live 
on the Old Age pension and I watched 
the more enterprising of them working 
out a design. for living (“‘In the 
mornings I walk up the hill, and in the 
afternoon I walk down, just to see what’s 
on—it makes a change.’’) 

I was able’to help to move a family 
of father and mother and nine children 
—the father hopelessly riddled with 
tuberculosis—out of three rooms into 
the lower half of a pleasant house 
where they had six rooms and a small 
garden, and I watched their almost 
unbelievable improvement in health 
and cleanliness and general outlook. 

I saw some of the incurable slum- 
makers who ruined everything they 
touched, and decided it was up to us 
to see that their children had a different 
outlook. 

Going into one house on the wrong 
day I found the rag-and-bone man’s 
pony tethered to the top of the back 
stairs. I dealt with the occasional 
drunk, pleasant and unpleasant, male 
and female. I very nearly brought three 
babies into the world in one morning; 
and I made some friends I shall never 
forget. 

I also saw the hopelessness and 
resignation that crept over the man 
out of work when he went gradually 
down, as they did then, from the dole 


to the Public Assistance Committee’s - 


not always tender care. 
There is a much-believed story of 


slum dwellers being moved into new 
council houses and keeping their coals 
in the bath. This story is usually told 
with relish by the sort of person who 


has never been near either type of . 


house, and: it is, with the inevitable odd 
exception, grossly untrue. 

I am unshakably convinced, by 
what I saw in actual practice over and 
over again, that given even. fairly 
decent houses, with adequate oppor- 
tunities for cleanliness and a reasonable 
amount of space, the average man, 
woman; and child, will almost at once 
become a better and.cleaner citizen. 

It took me some time really to enjoy 
a joke about bugs. (I hasten to add that 
if they were joked about they were also 
treated with great seriousness and 
bottles of bug-destroyer, free of charge.) 
I was also devoured by fleas until I at 
last became immune. 

Here, one would have thought, was 
material for a hundred plays, and yet 
it was many months before I suddenly 
sat down and started to write what in 
time became the play ‘‘ Living Room.” 

It is possible to have too much 
‘“ copy,” and perhaps that was what 
was wrong, although before ‘‘ Living 
Room” germinated I did write two 
one-act plays on themes incorporated 
and expanded in ‘“‘ Living Room,” 
called ‘‘ The Willing Spirit” and 
‘‘Behind the Lace Curtains.” The 
latter was rather over-sentimental, but | 
I’m still dearly fond of ‘* The Willing 
Spirit.” ‘ 

I started off by feeling that all 
owners of slum property must be black- 
guards (and I become more and more 
sure as the years go by that a great 
many of them are) but then, suddenly,’ 
through two elderly women of whom 
I was particularly fond, I was presented 
with the other side of the picture, and 
I evolved the play by sitting down to 
argue both sides of the case on paper. 
I knew before I began that the case for 
Slum Clearance must win, but I 
attempted to put the case for the 
owners as fairly as possible, trying to 
imagine how I should feel, even with 
my present sympathies, if I found 
myself in the position.of my ‘two old 
ladies with no other means of existence 
than the rents from slum’ property. 

I was accused by many critics of 
offering no solution to the problem, 
but, while strongly contesting_ the 
theory that it is part of the playwright’s 
job to find solutions, I think the solution 
is ready and waiting in this case. 

* There should, of course, be no such 
problem as I tried to show, but until 
the happy time when there is not, I 
thought it would be obvious that the 
Beveridge Report, which at least allows 
to everyone the right of existence, is 


there as the solution if it can be 
adopted and adapted quickly. enough. 

It has been argued that to see the 
other man’s point of view must weaken 
your own case, but I entirely disagree, 
especially where plays are concerned. 
If an audience can leave the theatre 
feeling that it has heard both sides 
fairly stated it is much more likely to 
be convinced by your conclusions than 
it is if you have presented, however 
rightly, only a prejudiced point of view, 
when they will start thinking up argu- 
ments against you for themselves and 
most probably bad arguments at that. 
It is the dramatist who should set up 
the “‘ arguments ”’ and do the knocking 
down himself. 

Having said all that I am now going 
to confess that I suffer from what 
really is a serious disability—a some- 
how innate inability to draw a thor- 
oughly unpleasant character. I make 
excuses for them, I make them kind 
to animals, or their old mothers; I 
bring in a miserable upbringing to gain 
sympathy for them, or perhaps I just 
think to myself ‘‘ nobody could be as 
bad as that,” and cross out the line 
I’d given them to say. 

But though I deplore this trait in my 
own character I think it is safer than 
being the other way round, for to hate 
too vehemently is not to be absolutely 
sane, and unless you are entirely sane 
it is difficult to think clearly and you 
may ruin your own case. 

It is my firm belief that more people 
are ignorant, foolish and unthinking, 
than actively and cleverly wicked, and 
though both may bring about equally 
disastrous results, the method of treat- 
ment must be different. Show, tell, 
prove, to the first that he is wrong, and 
as he is probably stubborn as well as 
the other three things, keep on showing, 
telling and proving, and you will 
eventually get results. The second class 
requires much more drastic methods. 

Above all, show, tell, and prove to 
the ordinary man and woman where 
things are wrong and you may get 
results even quicker, and that is where 
the dramatist comes into the picture. 

Show people things they would 
ordinarily prefer not to.see so that they 
are interested and absorbed (please 
note that I am not saying that I have 
done this, only that I have tried to) 
and we shall be well on the way to 
killing the bogey-word, and_ thing 
which the average man avoids like the 
plague—‘‘ propaganda ’’—and _ sub- 
stituting genuine interest, and possibly 
conviction, instead. 

All the same I should like to think 
that some day I may be able to draw a: 
really nasty character—I may need 
one badly. 


Short Story. 


Sid Bailey’s 
Strange Guest 


by W. R. Cottingham 


The echo of his own footsteps mocked his 
weary ascent. His defeated shoulders 
answered Mrs. Owens unspoken question 
with morbid eloquence. Any luck to-day, 
Sid? The force of eight months’ habit 
had framed the words on her lips. 

Luck ! Only one kind of luck comes home 
like that. The other takes the steps two at 
a time, laughing. 

He brushed her as they passed on the 
narrow steps. The half-smile of sympathy 
mingling with the pity in her old eyes, was 
wasted on him. She sighed; ‘‘ Poor lad, ’e 
tries, ’e does try,” as she hurried on, down 
to the street. 

Sid fumbled for the key, sweating sadly, 
his whole body weeping in the misery of its 
degradation. Mrs. Owens, heard the door 
slam firmly behind him. . .. 

That was 1938, in the back street of 
Sid Bailey’s past. To-day his shoulders, 
risen from the misery of their defeat, 
carry battle khaki boldly. He treads 
future’s highway with confidence, his 
hopes, his aspirations no longer as 
unachievable as the horizon. 

But let Sid himself tell you, as he 
told me in Trafalgar Square, just what 
happened when that door closed, on a 
summer evening, five years ago 

* * * 

** Yes, I was licked. When I came 
home that night I knew it. Everywhere 
I’d been during the day, I met the 
same thing. Signs hung out—‘‘ No 
Vacancies,” ‘‘No Hands Wanted.’’ 
It was my own obituary I was reading 
—you know, like the notice they stick 
up outside the prison when a murderer’s 
been hanged. Only I hadn’t committed 
any crime—yet. 

**J didn’t turn the light on right 
away, although it, was getting fairly 
dark. Anyway, in those days I did 
all my reading in the news room at the 
library 

‘© That’s why I didn’t notice him, I 
suppose. So when he spoke, I nearly 
jumped out of my skin. 

‘“* Good evening, Mr. Bailey,’ he 
said. There he was, as large as life, 
sitting at the table, smiling. 

‘“** Who are you?’ I asked him. 
‘And what’s the idea, sitting there in 
the dark. You nearly scared the. life 
out of me.’ I didn’t know what to 
think, and to tell you the truth I was 
so fed up, I didn’t really care who he 


was or what he was. I just felt mad at 
he fright he’d given me. 

‘““He was smoking a cigar, and he 
took a draw on it before he answered 
me. 

‘““ “We appreciate your animosity, 
Mr. Bailey. It was most inconsiderate 
of us not to have completed the 
operation. Death would have been 
expeditious and enjoyable, we are sure.’ 

““When he said ‘we’ I looked 
round to make sure there was no one 
else in the room. Though with only 
two chairs and a table in it, the place 
was so bare there was nowhere for 
anyone to hide. 

“* Before I could open my mouth, he 
pulled a card out of his pocket and 
pushed it across the table, and I saw 
two big gold rings on his hand. 

“* “This should establish our identity 
and incidentally ease your bewilder- 
ment, we believe.’ 

‘<The way he was smiling was 
getting on my nerves. 

‘IT picked the card up. It was an 
ordinary visiting card with the three- 
ball pawnshop sign stamped in the 
middle. There was no name or any- 
thing else. I turned itoverand the other 
side was the same. 

** Well, I had to laugh then. ‘ What’s 
the matter ? ’ I asked him, ‘ business is 
bad for “Uncle” eh? it's the. first 
time I’ve *heard of a commercial 
traveller for a pawnshop. Still, you’re 
wasting your time with me. I’ve been, 
dealing with the same firm on the 
corner for quite a while,’ I told him. 

**T pointed to the brown paper in 
the corner and I told him there was 
nothing left to wrap up in it. 

““He motioned to the bedchair in 
the corner. ‘Sit down, Mr. Bailey,’ 
he said. 

‘** Apparently an explanation is 
necessary, since you obviously fail to 
comprehend. Although there is a 
certain modicum of truth underlying 
your assumption that we are a pawn- 
broker’s business agent. If you will be 
so kind as to listen, we shall elucidate.’ 

‘*[T sat and waited until he took a 
drink from a pocket flask. 

‘** He dabbed his lips with a handker- 
chief and then he continued. 

‘* “We are, in a word, my friend. 
the Unholy Trinity, referred to collo- 
quially as ‘‘ Hunger, Want and Fear.”’ 

‘* * Milk, spewed into muddy rivers 
(whilst hungry infants tugged in vain 
at barren breasts) was our mother’s 
morning sickness. Ironic posters then 
were jeering, “* Drink more Milk.” 

“© * We were delivered on a rotting 
heap of vainly produced vegetables; 
and crooked children, crying, suckled 
us with tears. 


‘“* We romped, where bed-worn 
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solace sold itself, in streets, overbegged 
by starving victims of false famine 
Thus our origin. 

‘“* Stealing strength from emaciated 
multitudes, we grew apace. The three 
new notches in your’belt increased our 
girth: Our health was vitalised by the 
bloodspit cough that drained your 
mother’s life into many handkerchiefs. 

‘* * Teynorance donated omnipotence, 
and we were complete.’ 

‘‘He stopped for a moment to 
re-light his cigar, and he took two 
quick, sort of nervous, puffs before he 
went on. 

‘© Tt would, however, be erroneous 
to imagine that our life has been 
without its adversities. 

‘<< There was, of course, our acci- 
dent, many years ago. In Russia. For 
a while we thought we should die, but 
fortunately the contagion was isolated. 

‘©* Our recovery was magnificent, 
thanks to both the profound treatises 
of many erudite professors and the 
really remarkable typewriter treatment 
we received from the scribes. 

‘* ¢ Medical attention was rendered 
superfluous, so gallantly did they rally 
to our aid. 

‘© © Tt was only at a rather later date 


Where are the Writers 
of Tomorrow ? 


Fresh blood is needed in Journalism 
and literature. Can you write a good 
letter? Can you put your thoughts in 
good expressive English? Can you 
describe an incident graphically? Then 
a real future awaits you in Journalism. 
You can make good money with your 
pen. 

Now is the time to prepare, to train. 
Turn your spare time, your odd moments 
to good account by training for a future 
in Journalism. In you may be the germ 
of genius. Let us develop it. It only 
requires the right kind of guidance, a 
helping hand from those ‘‘on the 
inside ’’ of this fruitful field to make the 
most of your opportunities—to set 
you on the path to earning a good 
income with your pen. 

Let the London School of Journalism 
(the only one of its kind under the 
direct patronage of the leading news- 
paper proprietors) do all this for you 
through its fine courses in Journalism, 
Story-writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, etc. 
HALF FEES. Personal tuition. No time 
limit. 

Free advice and a book ‘*‘ Writing for 
the Press ’’ sent you by return of post 
from 

Dept. O.T. 
London School of Journalism, 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 
(MUS. 4574) 


that our physicians invited us to Rome 
and Berlin. Convalescence at both 
places restored us to almost immaculate 
health. 

‘* “But there were recurrent twinges, 
aggravated by disease-ridden rabble 
breathing the hot breath of infection 
upon the old scar.’ ”’ 

‘* And for the first time I noticed his 
face didn’t have that irritating smile. 

‘* * Careful diagnosis has indicated a 
rcturn to the Winter Palace in Petro- 
grad in order to bring about a com- 
plete and permanent cure,’ he said. 

‘** This has been arranged. 

‘** The insolent upstarts have felt 


their temerity grow cold. The chill 


has left them tremulous.’ 

‘* He was sneering when he said the 
last few words and there was such an 
evil look on his face that, without 
thinking, I drew myself back in the 
chair and shuddered. 

‘© * Yes, my friend, they too shall 
shudder. As you will creep from this 
naked room to offer yourself in abject 
surrender to the river, being no longer 
able to resist its murmured supplica- 
tion, they too will liquidate their lives. 
Pardon the pun. 

“* “Well, I must take my leave of 
you now. The temptation to see you 
before you left me was_ irresistible. 
After all I have known you for quite 
some time. However, other engage- 
ments press. 

‘* © Good-bye, Mr. Bailey.’ 

‘The next thing I knew he was 
gone. And, believe me, if it hadn’t 
been for the cigar ash on the floor I 
wouldn’t have credited that he’d been 
sitting there at the table at all. 

“* He was right about the river, but 
he made a mistake when he mentioned 
his ‘ accident,’ because I realised then 
that he wasn’t omnipotent. As long 
as I was up against something that 
could be smashed, I wasn’t going to 
throw up the sponge. He was too 
confident, he was too certain that I 
was finished. Just as he was too confi- 
dent about: the ‘arrangements’ to 
return to his Winter Palace. 

“* Stalingrad, I’d say, was his funeral- 
pyre, and I want to help to feed the 
flames, personally. I’m out to see that 
he burns right down to an ash, like his 
cigar. I’m not letting him crawl out 
of the blaze the way the Frankenstein 
monster did. 

‘“* I know why I’m wearing this uniform. 
If I’m killed before 1t’s all over, that won’t 
be a tragedy, because I reckon.the only tragic 
thing about death is not knowing why you 
lived. And I know now. 

“Tm not fighting to win a season ticket 
at the head of the dole queue. 

“Pm fighting to say ‘ good-bye’ to the 
‘Unholy Trinity ’—all over the world.” 


DIGEST 


Summary of an address by Dame, Sybil 
Thorndike to an Equity Members’ Meeting 
on August 6th, 1943. 


The Behaviour 


of Actors 


by Sybil Thorndike 


CONTRARY TO THE OPINION OF MOST 
of the public, actors are a disciplined 
people. Our profession makes this 
necessary. 

We are punctual, as in a ship—the 
curtain. goes up, the curtain: comes 
down, precisely at the same moment 
every night—between those two curtain 
times certain acts are performed exactly 
and as required. During performance 
an acior’s personal affairs are forgotten 
—or rather shut away: an actor who 
allows his personal distresses, troubles, 
pleasures, etc., to interfere with his 
performance is rightly despised by his 
fellow-workers: consequently this is a 
rare occurrence. 

We know also how, when playing, 
even bad pain and illness can be 
ignored, sometimes actually not felt, 
though off the stage one may be near 
passing out. Talking,in the wings, noise 


.of any sort, and disturbance are rigor- 


ously jumped on by the stage-manager 
in any well-run theatre. Nothing 
matters but the smooth running of the 
play. A young naval officer was once 
asked if he had found the ship’s 
discipline very hard at first. He 
answered: ‘‘ No, sir. You see, I was 
brought up in the theatre.” 

About behaviour among actors dur- 
ing play hours there is a tradition and 
an unwritten law—and the best pun- 
ishment for bad behaviour is the poor 
opinion of our fellow actors. To this 
unwritten law and tradition the new- 
comer, if sensitive, is quick to respond. 

There are some not so sensitive who 
need the “‘ discipline” drummed into 
them, and when the opinion of fellow 
actors fails in its effect, Equity may be 
called in to deal with the refractory 
member; for again, contrary to general 
opinion, Equity does not exist solely to 
discipline managers, but to maintain 
among its members ‘‘ orderliness and 
a capacity for co-operation ” (diction- 
ary). Actors whose first aim is to 
discipline the managers might remem- 
ber to advantage a phrase from the 


Sermon on the Mount: ‘‘ First cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote out of the manager’s eye—or let 
Equity cast it out’ (Matt. vii slightly 
misquoted). Meaning, that if our first 
job is to see about disciplining our- 
selves. we shall be in a more fit state of 
righteousness to back up Equity when 
disciplinary measures have to be taken 
with a manager and the effect of a self- 
disciplined company on éven the most 
hardened wrong-doing manager could 
be wonderful in its results. (Proved by 
experience, not just talk.) 

Another point to knock into our 
heads is that discipline should be 
positive not_negative. Too many folk 


think discipline means ‘‘ Don’t,” 
whereas the best discipline means 
“Do.” One is creative, the other - 


destructive in idea: and quite a good 
thing to remember when framing rules 
is to make them positive not megative. 
“As an example: ‘‘ Keep Silence” is 
better than ‘‘ Don’t Talk.” The first 
means something beautiful, something 
to be kept with pleasure. Silence is a 
lovely place where we can grow and 
we can learn much if we know how to 
walcecp. oitence. ©. ~“Don’t: “Talk” 
makes us feel that talk is bad, and puts 
it into our heads—whereas talk is good 


—in its proper place and. should be: 


held as a good thing. There are many 
rules of this sort, one way being a 
growing, and the other a .hindering. 
““Keep to the path” is better than 
** Don’t walk on the grass.” ‘“* Pay 
your Equity dues” is. better than 
‘Don’t get behindhand with your 
payments.” ae 

However, this is child’s play, an 
A B C compared with the real discipline 
of the work itself. Sometimes one is 
shocked to fainting point at actors who 
practice no “‘discipline” at all— 
personally—away from the theatre. 
Self-discipline in his job is for an actor 
the first all-important thing—that - is 
granted he has something to express or 
he shouldn’t be on the stage at all. He 
must have self-discipline to enable him 
to ‘‘ say his say ”’ effectively and move 
his audience to some understanding of 
what the play means and what his part 
means. . 

I am meaning this for legitimate 
(so-called) actors; for the singer and 
the dancer must daily be doing hs 
disciplines. If a.singer doesn’t practice 
the voice suffers; if a dancer doesn’t 
practice something goes stiff with body 
or-legs. (There may be one or two 
God-gifted people who sing naturally, 
but they’d sing better still if they 
worked—and certainly no singer has 
reached the heights without rigorous 
discipline—or dancer, either.) 


> 


But we “‘ legitimates ” who only use 


the common everyday techniques think 


often that that is enough. Because the 
majority of successful plays only require 
‘““natural speaking,” ‘‘ natural mov- 
ing” and not too much feeling, we 
think that by merely behaving like real 
life we get the effect of real life; and as 
the ordinary English speech of the 
majority’ is careless, it is thought 
affected to care for a beautifully spoken 
word ; careless speech is frequently used 
on the stage as being ‘‘ natural,’ and 
an‘audience is irritated to boredom by 
not hearing what is said. Because 
walking is the way human beings have 
of getting from one place to another, 
we often don’t care how beautiful is 
walking—‘‘ How beautiful are the feet 
upon the mountains ’—or upon the 
pavements—we are just careless. 

Because intense feeling isn’t supposed 
to be the “‘ thing ” for an Englishman, 
we don’t take enough care of how to 
feel and how to use feeling. But without 
continuous practice in these common 
acts we cease to be flexible, arteries 
harden, and soon we can feel, walk and 
speak in one ‘particular way only. 
(Which way we misguidedly call our 
own particular personality, as if person- 
ality had anything to do with tricks of 
manner !) 

An actor should be flexible enough to 
feel, walk, speak, be, as an_ infinite 
number of human beings. The more 
other human beings he can feel, the 
bigger he is, the more aware he is. It 
is only by self-discipline we can 
become free—only by discipline we can 
keep flexible—and if one has any deeper 
ambition than just a few years of 
fleeting success because of youthfulness 
and naturalness one must continuously 
work and discipline oneself. .I like the 
old philosopher advising his students: 
‘* Be ascetic in your life that in your art 
you may be violent.” : 

Tf we live untidily, i.e., undisciplined 
in our lives, we'll never reach the 
heights—perhaps we don’t all want to 
reach the heights. Well then, why go 
on the stage when the theatre is for the 
vital, the alive, the workers ? 


Soviet Poster 
Competition 


THE FIRST THREE PRIZE-WINNING ENTRIES 


in the Art Students section of the- 


competition organised by the Joint 
Committee for Soviet Aid for a poster 
for their Stalingrad Hospital Campaign. 
_ The competition was open to serving 
soldiers and members of Art Schools, 
and Eric Newton, L. Grimes, Jan 
Gordon, Mischa Black, F. H. B® 


ist 


Henrion, and D. Caplan were the 
judges. 
The entries, which reached a very 


2nd 


high standard, are now going on a 
tour of the provinces following the 
very successful London exhibition. 


Theatre. 


People’s Artist of the U.8.8.R. by H. C. Forster 


WANDERING JEWISH ACTORS SETTING. UP 
their_modest stage in the villages and 
small towns of Tsarist Russia, were 
frequently “run over the boundary by 
rowdies and the police. More often 
than not, their performances ended in 
uproar,«their stage overturned, their 
props destroyed and themselves beaten. 


These incidents formed a minor 
picture in the larger one of Jew-baiting 
encouraged under the Tsar. To-day, 
less than thirty years afterwards, the 
Moscow State Jewish Theatre is one 
of the leading theatres in the Soviet 
Union. Associated with this develop- 
ment of the Jewish drama for practically 
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the whole of that time, is the name of: 
Professor Solomon Mikhoels, Peoples’ 
Artist of the U.S.S.R. and holder of the 
Order of Lenin, who is now visiting 
England. 

Art is sheltered in no ivory tower in 
the U.S.S.R. The leading actors, 
writers and musicians there play their 


Solomon Mikhoels as ‘‘ Lear” in the Moscow State Jewish Theatre’s production of ‘‘ King Lear.” 


part in the running of their country on 
an equal footing with factory managers, 
engineers and Stakhanovite miners. 
Consequently, when the Jewish Anti- 
Fascist Committee was established in 
Moscow in 1941 in the effort to 
co-ordinate the energies of world jewry 
in the struggle against Nazism and 


Fascism; it was as a tribute not only to 
his life-long work for Jewish culture but 
also to his skill as a great actor that 
Professor Mikhoels was unanimously 
elected its President. It is in that 
capacity that he visited both the 
United States and Canada. 

Jews have always been ¢he first 
victims of reaction, in whatever guise 
it has assumed. The career of Mikhoels 
reads like a brief history of the emer- 
gence of the Jews from darkness into the 
light of tolerance and understanding. 
He was the youngest of twelve children 
born in 1890 to a Jewish timber 
merchant in Dvinsk. From the time he 
could read, his chief interest was 
centred in the drama, poetry and 
literature. At the age of six he trans- 


lated Lermontov’s ‘‘ Angel” into 
Yiddish., 
After he had been taken to the 


circus, he would entertain the family 
circle and his school mates by clever 
imitations of the circus clowns. At the 
age of nine, he wrote and acted before 
his family a play which he called 
‘ The Sins of Youth.” In this play, his 
acting of the part of the Prodigal Son,. 
given over to riotous living, was so 


vivid that it caused his devoted aunt 
to cry out in the midst of the per- 
formance: ‘‘O, woe, woe! you poor 
little boy, what have you turned 
into?” 

As he grew older, young Mikhoels 
haunted the theatre and desired to play 
a part in it. He realised, however, that 
under the Tsarist regime the oppor- 
tunities offered to a young Jewish actor 
“were practically nil. His father wished 
him to be a lawyer, and, consequently, 
he entered the St. Petersburg University. 

With the suppression of the revolu- 
tionary elements following the 1905 
revolution, he began to study Marxist 
literature and learned to appreciate 
that the struggle of the Jews was only 
a part of the wider fight of the whole 
working class. He realised that his 
_ knowledge of law and fluent tongue 
could be a weapon in the fight for 
justice. 

When the Bolshéviks took power, 
anti-semitism and persecution of minori- 
ties became a State offence. It was as 
though a brake had been taken off the 
chariot of the Jewish theatre. Funds 
were scarce in those days of scarcity, but 
enthusiasm was there and to spare. 
Mikhoels abandoned his law practice 
and joined a small Jewish theatrical 
studio. Later, this group of actors 
moved to Moscow. Their headquarters 
‘was a small theatre seating 90 people, 
but it became the forerunner of the 
present well-equipped and beautiful 
State Jewish Theatre. ; 

It was natural that, as a violent 
reaction to the years of persecution to 
which the Jews had been submitted, 
the theatre should concentrate on the 
development and exploration of Jewish 
classics. Mikhoels’ first important part 
was, as Rob Alter, the travelling book- 
seller in Sholem Aleichem’s play, 
** Mazeltov.”” Sholem Aleichem was 
chiefly a short story writer who helped 
to elevate Yiddish to the status of a 
serious literary language. His play, 
** 200,000,” is to-day, years after his 
death, one of the most popular plays 
in the entire Soviet repertoire. Its 
reputation was largely established as a 
result of Mikhoels’ sensitive acting as 
Shimele Soroker. 

The development of the Jewish 
‘drama and the encouragement of 
Jewish authors at the Moscow Theatre 
is an indication of the way national 
‘culture flowers and grows under social- 
ism. But Mikhoels was intelligent 
enough to realise that we are all 
citizens of the world. By this time, he 
‘was director and producer of the Mos- 
cow State Jewish Theatre, as well as 
its leading actor. 

In 1929, he began to develop con- 
temporary themes; coincidentally he 


Heritage 


by William Morris, 7. R. Green, 
John Milton 


The soldiers are off to the war, we are here to see the sight, 

And all our griefs shall be hidden by the thought of our country’s might. 

"Tis the ordered anger of England and her hope for the good of the earth 

That we to-day are speeding, and many a gift of worth 

Shall follow the brand and the bullet, and our wrath shall be no curse, 

But a blessing of life to the helpless—unless we are liars and worse— 

And these that we see are the senders; these are they that speed 

The dread and the blessing of England to help the world at need. 
William Morris from ‘‘Sending to the War.” 


We do not mean merely freedom from restraint or compulsion. 
merely freedom to do as we like irrespectively of what it is that we like. 


We do not mean 
We do not mean a 


Sreedom that can be enjoyed by one man or one set of men at the cost of a loss of freedom to 


others. 


When we speak of freedom as something to be so highly prized, we mean a positive 
power of capacity of doing or enjoying something worth doing or enjoying, and that, too, 
something that we do or enjoy in common with others. 

We mean by it a power which each man exercises through the help or security given 
him by his fellow men, and which he in turn helps to secure for them. 

When we measure the progress of a society by its growth in freedom, we measure it by 
the increasing development and exercise on the whole of those powers of contributing to 
social good with which we believe the members of the society to be endowed; in short, by 
the greater power on the part of the citizens as a body to make the. most and best of themselves. 


O how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppressed, 


When God into the hands of their deliverer 


Puts invincible might 


To quell the mighty of the earth, the oppressor, 
The brute and boisterous force of violent man. 


John Richard Green, 1881. 


John Milton, 1671. 


widened the scope of the theatre’s 
appeal. While it remained, and still 
does, predominantly Jewish it also 
began to introduce Western European 
productions. Plays of Jules Romains, 
Labiche and Maeterlinck were intro- 
duced and achieved great success. 
Next, Mikhoels turned his attention to 
Shakespeare. He commenced studying 
King Lear with the intensity and 
scholarship which Soviet artists con- 
sider is Shakespeare’s due. The results 
repaid Mikhoels’ attention. Gordon 
Craig, the English producer, saw his 
King. Lear and described it as the 
finest he had ever seen. King Lear has 
been on the repertory of Mikhoels’ 
theatre now for more than five years. 
During the present war, he has also 
produced Richard III. rae 
It is not surprising then, that a third 
of the Moscow State Jewish Theatre’s 
audiences are non-Jewish. When King 
Lear is being played there, audiences 
flock to the building near the Tverskoi 
Boulevard, because they know they 
will see the most imaginative interpreta- 
tion of the character on any stage. 
Mikhoels is a wiry little man in his 
early fifties, with a large forehead and 
twisted nose. He is proud of his Jewish 


blood; prouder still that his country is 
leading the world fight against Fascism. 
He told a writer in the United States:— 

‘*'The demands on the anti-Fascist 
to-day are so all-embracing that even 
all his strength, all his resources, yes, 
his very life is hardly enough to stem 


.the danger that confronts humanity.” 


This is the message which he brings 
to England. He conveys it not only to 
Jews, but to all lovers of culture. 
Mikhoels measures a man by the 
extent of his contribution to the fight 
for the overthrow of Fascism. Many 
times he has visited the Red Army men 
on the Eastern front. He likes, to talk 
about the role the theatre plays in the 
war to-day. He devised a stage that 
can be set up in. a few minutes on 
specially constructed trucks. He will 
tell you about mechanised theatrical 
units that advanced with the Red 
Army and. entertained the soldiers, 
virtually under fire, in the reconquered 
areas of Stalingrad. 

When he returns to the Soviet Union 
he will be able to tell his countrymen 
of the part the English stage is playing 
in the war. It can confidently be 
stated that understanding between the 
two countries will profit by his visit. 
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Shamrocks for Mayakovsky: Anniversary lines 1933-1943 
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by Leslie Daiken 


Jou came with a locomotive thunder 

on steel, out from under 

Tara Street Station, and over Butt Bridge, 
ignoring Anna That Was 

And Livia That Is 

And even Plurabelle To Be 

With her shoddy tinselled knickers 
Winking at the herring-silver sea. 


You CRASHED into 1933——— 


Thanks to Maurice Reavy, 

(yes, we must shake the hand of translators, too.) 
Your voice came up the Port of Dublin 

Like a ship that has access to any harbour; 
Without authority, 

And I heard the hornery 

In the toproom of our University 

Where it howled down the pansy-velvet voices 
Of the poetical hierarchy 

Who had been selected for dissection 

For the Honors -Arts Degree. 


YOUR VOICE IN 1933 

Silenced them, the seers and the sopfists, 
As it had the nice men in the Hotel Bristol, 
The sippers of tea, and more tea: 


On the Liffey Quay, beside the greasy water, 

I was selling Workers’ Voices 

To dockers who preferred their pints of porter. 
Blowing up the Basin, like teeth of a curry-comb, 
The East Wind cut through threadbare flannels... . 


Then your VOICE insinuated its gong-song 

Into my cranium, like good brandy, 

And the fists of the proletariat 

Were banging on all the doors; 

The doors of the D.U.T.C., under Nelson’s stony glare, 
Where the tram-men were mobilising 

And ACTION, ACTION, ACTION, was in the air; 
The panelled doors of Alfie’s Mansion House: 

Where the slum-poor knocked each day 

For their christian hand-outs ; 

The doors of Earlsfort Terrace that had slammed 

In the face of the boy-poet, Charlie Donnelly, 

While our National Bard, W.B., myopic and mute, 
Played on his lute. 

The doors of the sick-room 

Where the coughing girl lay wasting, the bloom 

Of her fine cheek, greying, greying, 

As the consumption shrunk her; and the praying 


Folk foregathered, 
And her god-father, the Teaseach Himself, 
Devoutly told his beads; rejecting medical help. 


ON ALL DOORS. 
Dublin Castle, where the plastercast statue 
Of Justice still sits, blindfolded. 


“* There y’are 

Wid the scales weighted, _ 
And the rag over ye’r eyes, 
An’ ye’r back to th’ people !” 


And now, in 1943, they have started on you again, 
VLADIMIR—the literary lads. 

The taxidermists have left their lilac and tea-leaves 

In the Bristol lounges, to powder your lion’s mane with musk. 


After all the post-mortems, 

After the tse-tse-tse’s of all those whom you shocked, 
They meet again, for still another exhumation. 

Will they never leave you to be YOURSELF, Vladimir ? 
Can they not accept you PLUS your poetry, PLUS 

The contradictions you inherited from Whitman, 

O victim of coterie germs, posion and pus 


They hear, at the new inquest, only your drumming 
And the thunder of your Russian strumming 

But I can pick out the melodies 

And the mountainy dreams 

From the peaks of your movements, 

Like Beethoven themes. 


I never heard your human voice, : 

Or ‘saw your gigantic shoulders, Poet of the Future, 

But your poems somehow got to Dublin, too, 

Like contrabrand, into the foggy dew: . 

Your CLOUD IN TROUSERS shock the marrow in us, 
And lit all the bulbs in our brain, 

As it came up the North Wall dockside, with the driving rain. 


And now, in the name of the militant millions, here AND there, 
In the name of Pearse and Connolly, 

And Cornford, Lorca, and Charlie Donnelly, 

Dead singers of red poems, everywhere, 

We do not despair, 

But we have learnt from you, Voice of the Loco, 

Breeze of the stratosphere-air, 

Vladimir Mayakovsky of the U.S.S.R. 


Five-pointed proletarian-poet’s star ! 


Come Down 


EE 


by Idris Davies 


Come down, young mountain dreamer to the crowded public square 
Where anger breaks into music and thrills through the common air, 
And leave to fade behind you the fantasies you fed 

From the sentimental sluices of a culture dying and dead. 
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Come down from the mindless mountain and let your day dreams die 


On the aimless wind that wanders across the friendless sky, 


And come with your senses quickened and give the best you can 


To speed the day that knows anew the dignity of man. 


| Literature 


Mien in Our 
Time 

No. I 

Hubert Nicholson 


by Jonathan Grey 


DRESSED IN OILY OVERALLS AND STEEL~- 
capped boots, here is Hubert Nicholson 
pushing his bike up the hill leading to 
his billet in a small over-crowded 
Midlands’ town. This poet has just 
completed eight hours’ work casting 
ingots to make the frames of bombers. 
Seven shifts a week, he is a hot-metal 
labourer in a gigantic» foundry. It 
was a strange contrast to the man I 
knew in Hull cafes, Bristol art galleries 
and Fleet Street pubs. 

**Factory life has been a great 
experience for me,”’ said Hubert. ‘‘ It 
is not merely the impact of new sights 
and sounds and.my friendships with my 
workmates, but being part of the normal 
life of a small town community instead 
of a middle-class bohemian and a 
professional journalistic spectator.” 

I asked him how he found leisure to 
write, recalling that ‘‘ New Spring 
Song,” a book of 47 poems, was his 
second publication in wartime, the 
other being his autobiography, “‘ Half 
My Days and Nights.” 

“Tt “35° av bit or a” problem)” he 

admitted, ‘‘ what with Home Guard 
parades, political and trade union 
work—lI have just been nominated for 
the Trades Council—to say nothing of 
the insatiable demands for stories from 
my two children, Paul and Sadie. 
— ** But I have had to cut out a lot of 
the trivial things of peacetime and 
practice time-economy. I have written 
verse in canteen breaks and I do a great 
deal of the preliminary thinking, which 
is a major part of writing, during the 
actual mechanical tasks of hauling 
chain hoists and charging furnaces.” 

Hubert’s job allows gaps between 
processes and opportunities for conver- 
sation and contemplation, far more than 
if he were still in a newspaper office. 
One of his poems, ‘‘ Idle Moment,” 
tells how— 

‘« Sunsets suddenly flower from furnace 
heat but vanish 

feet patter, tongues chatter, thick thewed 
arms drag trucks, haul 

chains, feed fires, pull levers, swing 
hammers, stretch 

free and hang still, 

voices cast bets, prophecy snow, sketch 


socialism, urge revolt, 

grunt, whistle, laugh. 

A brain revolves, empty, like a prism, a 
seashell, a whispering 

gallery, a kite in the blank sky.” 

I asked him did he not consider the 
lack of contact with intellectuals and 
cultural life bad for him ? 

‘‘ Bloomsbury ? No,” he replied. 
‘Theatres and art shows and con- 
certs ? Yes. Intellectuals’ intellects are 
not the most interesting ‘to my intellect. 
I don’t think of myself as a poet, nor as 
a journalist, nor as a novelist, though 
TI am at present writing another novel, 
but simply as a writer. To me, writing 
like the war is indivisible. I am a 
writer about whatever interests me and 
if it has a certain tempo and colour in 
my mind it becomes poetry. I do not 
consciously belong to a current ‘school’ 
of poetry, nor desire to.” 

He has no time for the opinion that 
poets should stand aloof from politics 
and war. 

‘* There is no grand stand,” he said. 
‘* Fascism is poetry’s worst enemy and 
we must all hate as well as love. There 
is no ‘need to be afraid of writing 
propaganda if it is deeply felt. There 
is no need to be afraid of writing either 
about roses or furnaces, and we nearly 
all write about love, but we must see 
the personal things deep enough to 
perceive their context in the great 
movement of the world.” 

No critique of his new book pleased 
him better than the comment of the 
Daily Worker that his poems “‘ dispel 
the view that all contemporary poets 
are escapist and idealist.” 

He has coined his own personal 
experience and his political opinions 
into imagery. I remembered his con- 
ception of the ‘‘ Logic of Fascism ”’: 

‘* Let us hope to make a man with a stone 
brain 

whose openings emit only pebbles 

we will give birth to Easter Island gods 

they will rule us without pity and we will 
cut our throats 

on their pleasant altars.” 

In the early part of the war Hubert 
was still a Fleet Street journalist report- 
ing the blitz in London, Birmingham 
and elsewhere. In ‘‘ Air Raid” he 
writes :— 

‘< Empty is the unflecked blue, but loud 

and out of windows peer 

faces with no fear 

inquisitive for death’s grimace ; 

black meteorites are moving over the lands 

and as the moon with chalky hands 

marks our walls, in the night of soft breath 

again the metal wheeze of alarm and the 
big drumming.” 

And he sees his life in the nineteen 
thirties in an ironic perspective. 

‘< [Ve got tired even of noting down our 


dreams 

reckoning life on our pulse-clocks, talking 
of death, 

praising that past when we tried to 
dissolve a past— 

we tired of these——’ 

When the blitz in London began 
Hubert sent his wife and children into 
‘the country where they lived in a 
medieval farm house. It was the shared 
experience of thousands which now 
found expression :— 

““ We are evacuees, we fled from the 
damned cities: 

what price the menace of thickets, ine alien 
lane ? 

Our golden age, the fish and chip shop lost, 

a coin-piano, nightfall’s host 

consorting on the roomy street 

they are blasted through—but are all the 
things we have made 

are all the things we remember gone, 

Cable street batons, our shadow barricade ?”’ 

I asked him if he found any interest in 
poetry among his workmates. _ 

‘“* Most of them, like most of every 
class to-day, do not read poetry, though 
it was once the most popular of all art 
forms,’ he said. . ‘* Occasionally my 
workmates have surprised me by asking 
me to lend them a volume of Keats or 
simply ‘some modern poetry.’ 

‘* Experience convinces me that they 
have need of poetry which can give 
them something more real than a Cole 
Porter lyric. Years ago in Hull I gave 
free readings of forty living and mostly 
little known poets, a successful experi- 
ment which showed the same thing. 

“* The lack of cultural amenities for 
such a community as this little town with 
its overwhelmingly proletarian popula- 
tion of 20,000 is tragic. There is no 
theatre, art gallery, public library or 
museum, no literary club or University 


b) 


‘Extension scheme, no organised effort to 


bring the working masses into contact 
with culture. Municipalities and the trade 
unions could and should bridge this gulf. 
** Poetry like all the arts requires a 
positive approach with patience and 
serious effort from its readers or aud- 
iences and it would flourish best.with a 
direct contact between poet and public. 
This is something I want to work for 
here and now in my own small way.” 
His wife, Barbara, joined us to remind 
him that it was time for them to go to 
the nursery school to pick up the kiddies. 
As I left them I recalled the ending of 
one of Hubert’s poems that expresses 
well his tremendous belief in his fellow 
man, destined to— 
‘© be launched, split, spaiwned, as pave- 
ments yawned, lyrics burst, 
a first lift of blown earth meeting the surge 
within 
and every man within this man 
stride to caesarian birth.” 


as 


The war has seriously depleted the 
ranks of the chorus. Despite long 
hours, in some cases lengthened by 
part-time factory work, cwil defence 
duties, and* many charity perfor- 
mances for the troops and war- 
workers, those who remain have done 
their part to ensure that their brothers 
and sisters in the factories and Forces 
shall find thew position in the 
profession strengthened when they 
return to it. 


£ Ss. D. 


Of Glamour 
by ‘*Chorister” 


THE POSITION OF THE CHORUS IN 
Musical Plays is distinctly peculiar. 
Though fully as important as any other 
part of the show, we tend to be looked 
upon as something mid-way between 
the scenery and costumes in relative 
importance. Faintly human maybe, 
but about the intellectual standard of 
an eight-year-old child. 

Following a call from the agents we 
attend an audition and there endeavour 
to sell our most outstanding asset, a 
good voice, a handsome face, agile feet. 
If we are lucky we get a contract for 
the show. Work begins with rehearsals 
which may last from four to six weeks 
and are paid for at the rate of £3 per 
week with ten shillings extra for Sunday 
work. If the show is a once nightly 
performance and two matinees, we 
get £4; if twice. nightly, £6. All our 
costumes are supplied for us, but we 
have to provide our own make-up 
material We may not enjoy the 
salary for very long because if the show 
is a flop it may be withdrawn after 
two weeks. Thanks to the actors trade 
union, British Actors Equity, we cannot 
receive less than two weeks money, 
although there was a time when we 
had no such safeguard. 

Poor though these conditions are, 
they are infinitely better than those 
obtaining three years ago. ; 

Then a 49-hour rehearsal week, 
including Sunday work,.was rated at 
£2, £3 10s. was the salary for once 
nightly and £4 10s. for twice nightly. 

At this time, too, although Equity 
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Big chorus scene from Magic Carpet, the Firth Shepherd show which was at the Princes’ Theatre, 


London. 


had a closed shop agreement with 
regard to West End Theatres. for 
straight plays, ‘no such agreement 
existed for musicals. It was a particu- 
larly sore point that the George Black 
Theatres and other large musical 
promoters did’ not recognise the Equity 
contract. 

Many choristers felt that this state 
of affairs existed because of the lack of 
interest in the chorus displayed by 
Equity’s Council. They pointed out 
that considering their numbers two 
representatives out of forty on Equity’s 
Council was laughably inadequate. 

In consequence of this, trade union 
organisation among the chorus was 
lamentably weak. Worse, there was 
wide-spread cynicism about the possi- 
bility of achieving any useful results 
through their own efforts. 

Out of these conditions there arose 
at the beginning of 1940 a Voluntary 
Chorus Committee which set out to 
mobilise the profession in support of 
the following demands: 

—increase of the minimum salary 
from £3 10s. to £4 10s. once nightly, 
and from £4 10s. to £5 10s. twice nightly. 

—to bring the musical theatres in 
the West End into an Equity closed 
shop. 

—to increase the number of Equity 
Council places reserved for chorus. 

Magnificent support for these de- 
mands was obtained, not only from the 
chorus but also from many “ stars.” 
Prominent among these last were 
Florence’ Desmond, Jack Hawkins, 


Constance Cummings, 
Heslop. 

An exciting campaign was waged 
on these demands throughout the West 
End Theatres. 

_A panel was put forward by the 
Voluntary Chorus Committee for the 
forth-coming elections to the Equity 
Council. Then the election was de- 
clared null and void when it seemed 
certain that the whole of the panel 
would be elected. Sensation following 
sensation, Mr. Purdom, then secretary 
of Equity, was replaced by the present 
secretary, Mr. Llewellyn Rees. 

Before the new elections took place, 
the Council were able to announce 
that they had secured improvements in 
the Esher Standard Contract (as the 
contract which governs theatrical em-~ 
ployment is known) which in the main 
met all the demands put forward by 
the Voluntary Chorus Committee. The 
Black theatres came under Equity’s 
jurisdiction. Minimum salary for once 
nightly was raised to £4 and the chorus 
places on Equity Council were raised 
from two to six. 

There were many other results too 
that followed the campaign. Trade 
Union organisation in the chorus was 
greatly stimulated and a campaign was. 
initiated for chorus members to pay 
their Equity subscription. In some 
theatres savings clubs were started for 
this purpose. Some of the stars, too, 
were generous enough to lend money to 


chorus’ girls and boys who were badly 
in arrears. 


and Charles. 


Altogether, a new life came to trade 
union organisation in the Theatre. 
For some time the Voluntary Chorus 
Committee continued in being and 
held meetings ‘of the rank and file, but 
its value and its need came to an end 
when Equity began to hold regular 
monthly members meetings where the 
secretary gavea reportof the work of the 
union and answered any questions. Rec- 
ently these meetings have been widened 


toinclude talks on specialised subjects of . 


interest to members of the profession. 

Strength of the chorus that was 
generated then still continues as is 
indicated by the new gains in our 
conditions; but there is still a great 
deal to be done. For instance, there is 
the whole vexed question of the twice- 
daily show. Equity does not recognise 
this as a separate arrangement; it is 
really a once nightly performance with 
four extra matinees for which £7 10s. 
per week should be paid. We of the 
chorus are not satisfied with the present 
interim arrangement of £6 10s. per 
week while a contract between Equity 
and the management is being finalised. 

Understudying is now paid for at 
£1 per week instead of 10s., but the 
definition of principal understudies has 
been left so vague that it has already 
given rise to some argument. 

Gains in chorus salaries though 
substantial do not represent a fair 
standard of theatrical salary even now. 
Especially if we remember that the 
existing salaries contained a war bonus 
of £1. As a first step, consolidation of 
this war bonus in the minimum salary 
should be made the basis of the 
demand. 

Most of what has been said here 
applies to the chorus who work under 
the Equity Standard London Contract. 
Much worse conditions prevail in 
touring shows. One of the things which 
Equity in conjunction with the Variety 
Artists Federation must now tackle is 
the raising of the standard of living of 
the troupes and choruses employed in 
these touring road-shows. 

* * * 

If this short article has demonstrated 
chat the glamour of a musical show also 
has.its economic struggles, then it has 
served its purpose. 

Yes, choristers are human, not only 
‘o their wives and children, but what 
s more important, to themselves. We 
nave stood up and fought and learnt 
the value of organisation. In strength- 
ening-our own trade union we are 
proud to have added something to the 
strength of the labour movement of 
our country, and we know that those 
who are now in the ranks of the armed 
forces—and there are many—will be 
grateful when they return. 


Picturestor Breakfast 
by George Raymond 


I HAVE JUST SEEN MEN TRAINED TO USE 
a weapon more deadly than a block- 
buster and yet no bigger than a lady’s 
handbag. 

As the infantry swept forward behind 
the tariks in the final stages of the 
battle school exercise these modern 
warriors came with them. Bullets 
clipped the sand in front of them and 
mortar shells exploded, but grimly they 
kept on, through the sand, wading 
neck high through a river, through wire 
entanglements and up the long slope 
which led to the pill-box from which 
steel helmeted Germans blazed the 
oncoming troops with tommy guns. 

Breathless, tired but triumphant they 
were in at the kill. They got it, got it 
for ever and the incidents that led up 
to 1t—in pictures. 

I had been watching the final 
passing out .course camera-men of the 
Army Film and Photographic Section. 
This section of the Army was formed 
eighteen months ago and its job is to 
record the events of the war. These are 
the men who take the war pictures that 
illustrate the breakfast newspaper and 
provide the bulk of the news reel 
material. . 

The men of this section are not 
civilians who have put on a uniform for 
the duration and carried on with their 
peace-time occupations, they are sold- 


iers trained to use the camera as a- 


weapon. All of them have done 
regular soldiering—most of the officers 
were, in fact, Territorials before the 
war. 

When recruits are. needed for the 
section any soldier may volunteer and 
from these volunteers the required 
number are selected by a board on 
which sit not only Army officers but 
also a member of the Association of 
Cine-Technicians. The standard re- 
quired is high. 

‘* The kind of man we require must 
have very special qualities,” said Major 
Hugh Stewart, who is in command of 
the training unit of the A.F.P.S. 
‘* Not only does a camera-man need to 
be physically Al, a quick thinker and 
possess some artistic ability, he must 
have courage of a very rare kind, the 
courage to go into battle to all intents 
and purposes unarmed, to be shot at 
without the satisfaction of shooting 
back.” 

The men who are selected for the 
Section do a six week’s course at Pine- 
wood Studios. Some are trained in the 
use of a cine-camera and some are 
made into ‘‘still” camera men. All 


cine-camera-men, however, do.carry a 
*“ still? camera with them. So as to 
simplify the work as much as possible 
all equipment is standardised. 

The course covers an introduction to 
the theory of the camera, practise in 
how to handle it and particular training 
in how to take battle pictures. 

Each man is also taught how to 
prepare a ‘‘ dopesheet’’—the name 
given to the repgrts which accompany 
the films when they are sent back to 
the base to be processed. These are, of 
course, very secret, since they must 
contain all the relevant data relating 
to the shot, the action which is being 
photographed, the unit that is per- 
forming it, the section of the Front 
where it takes place, etc. 

The first week is spent almost entirely 
in the classroom with lectures and some 
films, learning what makes a good 
newsreel, and to spot that little detail 
which ruins an otherwise good picture. 

After the first week the men begin 
to work outdoors practising panning, 
first without films in the camera, then 
with. Special subjects are set for work 
with a ‘still’? camera man, shots of 
a group, a man jumping, running, etc. 

Men also have to learn to tell a 


Chemists perform a vital National Service. 
They comprise a highly important part 
of the machinery for maintaining the 
nation’s health; the medical profession 
unhesitatingly - relies “upon them to 
dispense prescriptions accurately. They 
are authorities on toilet preparations as: 
well as drugs, and their opinion is always 
wotth attention. For over forty years 


they have been recommending 


TOOTH ° PASTE 
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R.E.’s sprinting from a disabled Nazi tank they have just mined to prevent it being repaired. To get this 
picture the photographer had to risk the flying debris when the tank blew to smithereens a few seconds later. . 


story in pictures. For these battle 
photographers there -is none of the 
elaborate organisation of the modern 
film studio, the cameraman has to do 
it all for himself. 
Before an action takes place he will 
have to find out what the objective is 


Skill and cool courage were needed to take this photograph 


and then work out how he can cover 
the story in a way that can be “‘ cut” 
into a coherent whole. ; 

This is no easy matter. For it must 
be remembered that he has only as 
much equipment as he can carry with 
him. He has to make the best use of 


‘ 


‘every foot of film and coolly and 
calmly select the detail which composes 
the story while in the midst of the din 
and confused action of a modern 
battle. Lee 

-Practical work is therefore very 
much in the forefront of the training 
programme. Towards the end of it 
each trainee is given a hundred feet of 
film and.told to make his own story. 
These films are part of the Trade Test 


which decides who has got through the 


course. 
These’ examinations are carried out 


by an officer of the Section together > 


with two other independent adjudi- 
cators, one of whom is nominated by 
the Association of Cine-Technicians. 


Those who pass then go to a battle 
school to gain experience of working _ 


under fire and on their own. 


Even when that ordeal has been 
surmounted the training of these men 


is not complete. They have then to 


take a Guard’s N.C.O.’s course. This | 


is necessary as the camera-man in the 


Army has the rank of Sergeant and as _ 
they are soldiers and not just specialists — 


they have to undergo the same instruc- 
tion as other N.C.O.’s. 
Until they are posted to one of the 


battle fronts they-undergo a toughening 


course at Pinewood. 


Carrying a film camera, tripod, 


several hundred feet of film, not to 
mention a ‘still’? camera, gas mask 
and other regulation equipment is no 
job for a weakling. na Pees 
‘And during this time they polish up 
their pistol shooting for unlike news- 
paper correspondents the men of the 
Army Film and Photographic Section 
are combatants. Should their cameras 
be put out of action these men take 


- their place with the infantry carrying 


out the ofdinary duties of a soldier in 
battle. The Section, “although rela- 
tively small, take great pride in the 
fact that two M.C.’s and one M.M. 
have already been awarded to its 
members. 

Briefly. this is how the men ‘are 
trained who .made Desert Victory and 
shot the films which are now being cut 
to make up a record of: the Tunisian 
campaign. 

These are the men who record the 
Italian campaign for the newspapers. 
Snatching a photograph which tells of 
our advance they race it back to the 


base where it is flown to Algiers, 


processed, enlarged and then radioed 


‘ to London to appear on your breakfast 
‘table. ‘ - 


In modern warfare it is not enoug' 
to smash the enemy; you must also 
tell the world about it. For that job 
our army has developed a very special. 


1 ( of a tense moment in the storming of a Sicilian 
railway station. ‘ 
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type of soldier, 


Boas 


~The White Horseman, prose 
and verse of the New Apoca- 
lypse, edited by J. F. Hendry 
and Henry Treece. | 


Apoealypties 
by Fack Lindsay 


THE PROSE AND VERSE OF THIS COLLEC- 
tion often have high technical qualities: 
the virtues and vices that one would 
expect from the theory of the school. 
It is therefore the theory I shall 
consider here. Briefly, the Apocalyp- 
tics are post-surrealists. ; 

They realise the basic shortcomings 
of their predecessors. (Indeed, in their 
critical work they are mostly very good 
when they attack.) G. Fraser 
cogently defines the surrealists, their 
failure to do more than reflect passively 
a world of broken relationships. 

“© The madman who sits back and 
contemplates all sorts of strange and trivial 
relationships, freed from the necessity of 
_ action... . a man who tries to ignore, to 
forget some very painful experience, but 
since it is part of the reality of his mind, it 
presses itself back on his attention in a 
disguised form.” 

The Apocalyptic, says Fraser, is in 
contrast ‘‘ a sane man who accepts dreams’ 
ahd fantasy and obscure and.terrible desires 
and energies, as part of his completeness.” 

’ But who and what is this Complete 
Man, who recognises the necessity of 
action? The true poet must certainly 
accept fantasy and the rest of it; but 
unless he is to halt at the -surrealist 
impasse, so well defined by Fraser, he 
must find that unity of action and 
fantasy which is surely more than an 
aesthetic acceptance of the richness and 
variety: of the world. 

All these writers have a strong sense 
of the way the previous schools failed. 
They reject’ the surrerider to the. 
unconscious and see that art involves 
structure and all the consequent breadth 
of fused personal and social relations. 
They reject the abstract quietism of 
Eliot- and the ‘‘ objectivity’ of the 
Auden group, which is gained at the 
cost of an unresolved internal conflict. 
They rightly see in all these trends 
either a premature lyric liberation or a 
premature dramatisation; and they 
want a new_ synthesis which will 
transcend the previous limitations and 


bring about a riew poetic centrality. 
Not a static penetration of the surrealist 
chaos with neo-classical intellectualism, 
but a new.unity of all the elements of 
creation. They want, and rightly, the 
re-birth of the imaginative image and 
‘of dynamic structure. 

But they themselves are premature 
in-their snatching at this desirable 


. fruit. The result is that they are forced 


back on the positions they repudiate. 
Hendry is a deeper thinker than 
Auden, but his essay on Myth, at each 
point where it seems about to advance 


to new positions, falls back on concepts: . 


of the isolated individual. 

At his worst he identifies individual- 
ist and communist because both ‘‘ have 
in common a desire for ownership.” 


This mechanist relation of person dnd_ 
‘thing (person and_ social product, 


social act) enables him to accuse both 
individualist and communist of a 
failure to+ ‘“allow for the organic 
emotion.” 5 F 

Here is a total severance from the 
world of action; and it is this severance, 
continually asserting itself jin the 
Apocalyptic theory and practice, which 
makes these writers shut themselves in 
‘romantic caverns and subjective vistas 
instead of advancing to the adovcated 
completeness. 

But it is not enough to sit pontifically 
in judgment. There is real creative 
activity among the work here. pre- 
sented. If nothing else, the errors area 
rebuke to us, the marxist fellow- 
travellers. It is in large part the aridity 
of our aesthetic theory, our liability to 
abstract legislation in art-matters and 
to utterance of the right thing in the 
wrong way which is to blame. While 
there are any mechanistic values in our 
criticism, we are going to repel young 
writers into such movements as the 
New Apocalpyse where the omitted 
fullness, the sense of tremendous im- 
plicated colours and forms, the uncon- 
querable richness of life, is acclaimed 
in abstract form as symbol, image, 
myth. 

But however much this recoil is 
going to talk. about completeness, it 
must by its fear of action (the world of 
‘* propaganda ”) wander into weaken- 
ing subjectivisms and thus lose its grip 
on the very reality it intuits. 

Fraser writes that the works of the 
group ‘‘ are the results of disintegration, 
not in ourselves, but in society, we have not 
asked to be thrown back onour own imagina- 
tions for comfort and consolation, or to 
exercise our function in quite this isolated 
way.” ; 
So that is all the big claim to unity 
comes to. (The social whole having 
been lost, the poet preserves his 
intuition of unity by a sense of pan- 
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French Life and its 
Problems - 3/6 net 
By H. F. Fleure. 
This book is intended to give the 
English public a picture of the difficul- . 
ties France had to face in pre-war years, 
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A de iuxe Photographic Album of 
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TED WILLIS 


** Buster reveals . . . flashes of humour, a_ 
broad if untidy humanitarianism, a genuine. 

gift for observing and creating character and 

a sense of irony. .. 


. © Tt 1s from such stuff that playwrights are 


made.” 

Beverley Baxter Evening Standard 
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from 
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theist communion; hence the import of 
elemental imagery, of ‘‘ psychological 
morphology,” etc.) There is no choice 
in this world defined by Fraser; and 
Hendry can only hope for some kind of 
galvanic contact between social and 
personal. But in the Complete Man 
there is choice, there is renewal, there 
is unending dialectical change; for the 
unity of Complete Man and_ the 
masses, history, is direct and assured. 

Let the Apocalyptics face out the 
contradictions in their own ideas. By 
active participation in the struggle they 
would find themselves changed,potently 
changing, involved in the ceaseless 
renewal of structure which is history. 
The new centrality they want cannot 
emerge by an act of aesthetic grace; 
it must come from new centres of 
living. Now, as never before, the artist 
and thinker are faced with urgent 
problems of integration. The great 
problems that confront us—the recrea- 
tion of-the whole cultural heritage on 
a new level, a world-scale—cannot be 
achieved overnight. 

In many points we have to make one 
step back to make two forward. But 
the problem is there; and it is no use 
saying we never asked to be given it. 

The test of the way we meet and 
tackle it is the test of our human and 
aesthetic integrity; and in the full 
sense of the term our art must be a 
weapon in the struggle of liberation. 
Otherwise it will be frustrated art. 

It will be art which, whatever its 
intuitions of unity, is parasitically 
exploiting the material gathered by the 
fighters in past struggles. It cannot 
maintain its position and must clot 
into reaction. 


None But the Lonely Heart 
By Richard Llewellyn M. Joseph 
10/6 


The Quiet Citizen 
by Honor Arundel 


RICHARD LLEWELLYN HAS LEFT VALLEYS 
that once were green and gone to the 
London back streets and the London 
underworld. In the person of Ernest 
Verdun Motts, a pimply youth of 19 
who wants to be ‘“‘a artist” he 
frequents funfzirs, picture palaces and 
fish and chip shops and falls in love 
with the inevitable blonde. 

But to change from a Welsh mining 
village to a London backstreet is not 
the only change. 

In How Green Was My Valley Mr. 


18 


Llewellyn was looking back through 
the highly coloured memories of child- 
hood and giving perhaps a roman- 
ticised picture of the life of a Welsh 
miner’s family, but he was writing of 
a community of which he had once 
been a member, and he was writing 
something which he felt deeply about. 

In his new book, with more restraint, 
more technical competence he has 
become an observer, an observer with 
a cold heart and a clear head. He has 
nothing to say. And he bores yau in 
saying it—at great length. 

He examines in detail, with im- 
personal curiosity, and with scrupulous 
care the life of a young boy. But for 
all his use of slang and painstaking 
descriptions Mr. Llewellyn never suc- 
ceeds in convincing you of the ‘reality 
of the boy. 

Somehow this youth, with his 
pimples, his longing for, his blonde, his 
vague ambitions, his endless rumina- 
tions, his father who was an artist and 
his mother who is a furniture dealer, 
never becomes a living person. 

There are pages and pages of his 
feelings: written in the sort of artificial 
style which was fashionable some 
fifteen years ago: 

** Go on,” he says to his-self, ‘‘ you ain’t 
fell down and broke your blinking neck, 
have you ? Give yourself a treat boy. You’re 
walking about like a wet dream, you are?” 

‘* He was surprised to find his-self being 
cheerful even though he never knew where 
it come from. One minute he was proper 


in the dumps and it looked as if it was. all 
over, and the next, up come the cheerful 


part of him and he only had to say a few ~ 


kind words to his-self, and he was all right 

again. But it was funny where it come 

from, just the same.” 

And yet you never really understand 
how Ernest does feel. 

Perhaps the most unconvincing of 
the many unconvincing characters in 
Mr. Llewellyn’s book are the under- 
ground characters, the tough gang who 
race about in fast cars with guns and 
turn in tidy fortunes until the Old 
Bailey finds them; the crooks and 
tramps who meet in empty flats and 
pour out highly coloured philosophy in 
many thousands of words. 

Mr. Llewellyn and as one who read, 
enjoyed and admired How Green Was 
My Valley T am sorry to say it has 
become yet another example of a 
writer who writes from the outside, as 
an observer, and not as someone who 
is shar 1g the lives of the people he 
writes about. 

Mr. Llewellyn has dedicated None 
But The Lonely Heart to ‘‘ The Quiet 
Citizen.” Let the quiet citizen keep it. 
But the noisy citizen, the citizen who 
is living and working and _ fighting 
to-day needs something more gripping 
and more purposeful. 


Graphic Arts 


Meet Kuk-. Ry- 
and Niksi-. 


by Mira Harmer 


A FREEZING COLD BASEMENT ROOM, 
infected with typhus, infested with rats, 
with no windows and no light. This 
was the only place Kupriyanov could 
find to live in when he first travelled to 
Moscow to study art. It doesn’t sound 
very promising, but Kupriyanov was 
not discouraged. This was in 1921 just 
after the civil war and he knew that a 
new world was in the making and he 
wanted to help in the best way he 
knew how—by painting and drawing. 

A friendly janitor at the School of 
Higher Art showed Kupriyanov the 
crowded students’ dormitories and at 
length allowed him to use the base- _ 
ment. The first thing the young student 
did was to borrow an electric light bulb, 
and then he went out to look for a job 
and buy some rice, the only food he 
could afford to live on for some time. 

To earn money, Kupriyanov and his 
fellow students got up to all. sorts of 
tricks. ‘They painted signs for shop 
windows and if the work didn’t come 
in quick enough, they would go out at 
night and rémove old signs, so that the 
shop-keepers would be forced to order 
new ones! They also painted tin 
soldiers and children’s games, all the 
time studying to become the great 
artists they hoped to be. 

It was here that Kupriyanov met his © 
two fellow artists, whose work in 
collaboration has made them the most 
famous poster artists in the Soviet 
Union and known throughout the 
world. KUKRYNIKSI—Kuk for Kup- 
riyanov, Ry for Krylov and Mksi for 
Nikolai Sokolov. Krylov was the first 
to pal up with Kupriyanov. They met 
one day while Kupriyanov was admir- 
ing Krylov’s drawings on thé wall- 
newspaper. From then on they began 
to draw together for the wall-newspaper 
‘“* Red October,” and for magazines as 
well, signing their drawings Kukry at 
first. “T'wo years later, Niksi was added. 

Nikolai Sokolov was a clerk and 
studied art in the evening after work. 
In 1923 he had to enter for an exam.; 


when he came into the room a bit 
Jate and saw the entries of the other 
students, his heart sank. There were 
crosses and angles and strange futuristic 
designs, and it seemed to Sokolov that 
the more incomprehensible a drawing 
the more highly everyone thought of it. 

He knew he could never draw like 
that and he felt it was no use trying, 
so he just sat down and drew an 


ordinary plain head from a plaster 
cast, just as he saw it. A nose like a 
nose, an ear like an ear. The professor, 
head of the school, came over to look, 
and said: “‘It stands out above all 
others in the competition.” 

Sokolov entered the school. One day 
he drew some caricatures for the wall- 
newspaper. Kupriyanov and Krylov 
who were now make-up men, liked 


them so much that they asked Sokolov 
to join them. 

_That was the beginning of Kukry- 
niksi. Readers soon came to recognise 
the signature and cartoons regularly 
began to appear. The three friends 
managed to get rooms adjoining. 
Although they always worked together 
on caricatures and cartoons, each 


studied his own special technique as 


ip 
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Goebbels by Kukryniksi 


well. 

(Krylov is now a well-known painter, 
Kupriyanov and Krylov work with 
water colours—using their own names.) 

You have heard of collective farms 
and the value of collective work in the 
factory but the teachers at the art 
school at that time had never heard of 
a collective drawing. Soon, though, the 
three began to be noticed and they 
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feminine hygiene Rendells products 
ensure perfect protection and the 
elimination of mental strain. If 
you value good health and content- 
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were asked to subscribe to mavazines 
such as Aomsomol, and Wi vrker-Peasant 
Correspondent, Projector and the paper 
Komsomolskaya Pravda. 

Maxim Gorki became interested in 
their work and wrote an article about 
their new way of presenting people so 
that they were not just drawings but 
living human beings, types that vou 
could recognise on the street or in the 
tram car. 

Still students, working, studying, for 
relaxation the Kukryniksi got up a 
school orchestra and visited other 
schools to entertain, even managing to 
wangle a holiday free of charge, staying 
at a rest-home as artist-entertainers for 
several months, working better*in the 
happy holiday atmosphere and finding 
fresh material for their drawings. 

One day Mayakovsky, the 
poet and dramatist came and 


great 


had 


advice about subjects and arranging 
exhahieon of their work. They began 
to do political cartoons for Pravda, the 
fighting Bolshevik newspaper. 

With the coming of the war, the 
special quality of their joint work, 
biting political satire, became even 
more pointed. Their main theme was 
now Hitler and Fascism and_ after 
Molotow’s speech on June 22nd _ their 
first posters dealing with the Nazi 
invasion were published and_ repro- 
duced in towns and villages throughout 
the Soviet Union. 

They work for the famous “ Tass 
Windows ”’ series of display posters. 
They have been to the front and 
brought back a whole new collection of 
thoughts and ideas, depicting in poster 
and cartoon from the people at war. 

In 1942 the famous three were 
awarded a Stalin Prize for their work. 


Sa 


The Transformation of Fritz by Kukpiniee 


dinner with the three young men and 
to their amazement he told them he 
wanted them to design the sets for his 


new play. ‘‘But we have never 
worked in the theatre!’ they said. 
“So @much. the better,” replied 
Mayakovsky. 


So the three got to work. They 
wanted to get away from stylised, 
traditional stagey scenes, so they studied 
from life in the way they had perfected 
between them. For instance, when they 
wanted the inside of a barber’s shop for 
one of the scenes, they all went and had 
a shave and a hair-cut. The play was 
successful and the three gained confi- 
dence. They designed brilliant sets for 
the play Alarix at the Theatre of the 
Working Youth, and for many other 
famous plays from that time on. 

The Kukryniksi had become famous. 
Gorki was a great help to them, giving 
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With the money, a hundred thousand 
roubles, the Kukryniksi bought a tank 
for the Red Army and named it 
Merciless. "They keep a record, the 
details of which are supplied by the 
crew, of how many tanks, dug-outs, 
cannon and invaders the Merciless has 
accounted for. 

Recently they have been working on 
an oil canvas picturing the deeds of 


the heroic girl guerilla ‘‘ Zoya ” who 
was hanged by the Nazis. 
Starting off with a _ friendship 


cemented by struggling together in 
hunger and cold, sharing food, clothes, 
beds, money—but more important 
still, sharing pencils and crayons and 
paper—sharing experiences, sharing 
work, the Kukryniksi have proved that 
creative work can come from collective 
effort. Not only artists but everyone 
can learn from Auk-Ry- and Niksi. 


Competition 


September Result 


EITHER THE PEOPLE WHO WRITE SONGS 
don’t read OUR TIME or the readers 
of OUR TIME can’t write songs. 
Anyway the result is that no-one 
has won the prize for a Second Front 
Song in the September competition. 


The sentiments were satisfactory but 
the language in general was reminiscent 
of the last century, full of ‘* tyrant 
knells,” “* gory, spectres;” a. pated: 
breath,” etc. This is not the way the 
boys who will open the Second Front 
will sing about it. 


New Vers:z:s to 
LILLIBURLERO 
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by John Manifold 


Come all you young men who can count up 
to five, 
Lilliburlero bullen a la. 
Pil sing you a song that’ll bring it alive, 
Lilliburlero bullen a la. 
Lero, lero, etc. 


One is a UNified Allied Command, 
Lillibulero bullen a la. 

Divided we fall, united we stand, 
Lilliburlero bullen a la. 


TWO are the Fronts that give Hitler a gran 
Lillibulero bullen a la. 

One-and-a-half isn’t much of a gain, 
Lilliburlero bullen a la. 


THREE for the blows the Red Army put in. 
Lilliburlero bullen a la. 

Have we got to wait till they get to Berlin? 
Lilliburlero bullen a la. 


FOUR are the Freedoms we’re fighting to get, 
Lilliburlero bullen a la, 


Sing Hey for the Elephant- doesn’ t-forget, 
Lilliburlero bullen a la. 


FIVE 1s the fifth bloody year of the War, 
Lilliburlero bullen a la. 


Lf we start to relax it'll drag into more, 
Lillibulero bullen a la. 


Six, sev’n, eight, Nine, ten e-Leven and 
Twelve, 
Lilliburlero bullen a la, 


Lf you want any more you can sing it yourself, 
Lilliburlero bullen a la. 
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